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A NOVELTY IN ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 


By SARAH WILSON. 


Sa}OR some time a conviction has been 
] gradually gaining ground that a 
knowledge of the means to main- 
tain bodily health must be added 
to the subjects taught in elementary 
schools as part of the necessary 
equipment for the battle of life. This conviction 
has already borne fruit in a few places, though at 
present the Education Department still holds the 
subject as optional. With a view to its ultimate 
general adoption, however, in the near future, the 
Sanitary Institute has instituted examinations 
in hygiene for teachers, rightly deeming that 
teachers must be qualified before they can im- 
part information. 

When children are taught in all schools the 
importance of fresh air, pure water, proper cloth- 
ing, and personal cleanliness, and the advantages 
of work, rest, and play to both body and brain, 
it is scarcely too much to assume that dirt 
and disease will be considerably scarcer than 
they are now. A scheme of instruction already 
formulated and in limited operation includes such 
items as how to make homes healthy and happy ; 
how to conduct cleansing operations properly in 
them; how to ventilate them; and how to take 
care of babies. We may reasonably expect a 
diminution of sickness and sorrow in the face 
of hygiene taught in this manner throughout 
the whole educational system. Those who have 
worked strenuously to this end insist that it is 
to such education that we must look to bring 
home to the people that it rests mainly with 
themselves to work out their own salvation from 
some of the attendant ills of poverty—ignorance, 
apathy, and prejudice. Instead of coming upon 
the subject in later years with all its avenues 
unknown and all its possibilities undreamt-of, 
children so instructed will be endowed with a 
fair knowledge of what is requisite for the main- 
tenance of health, and also some capacity for the 
conduct of its preservation. The pivot, indeed, 
upon which turns the desirability of the develop- 
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ment of instruction in sanitary matters in 
elemental schools is the attainment of that ideal 
education which Sir John Simon outlined, and 
which he considered would lead the poorer classes 
of society to estimate cleanliness, decency, and 
propriety at their true value, and to apply their 
instincts of self-preservation to the prevention of 
disease. Charles Kingsley was among the pioneers 
who said that sanitary teaching would be a neces- 
sary element in the school course by the side of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A difficulty in the path is the fear of adding 
to the existing burden of teachers, to say nothing 
of fresh mystification arising from an addition to 
the multiplicity of matters to be tackled by the 
scholars. This is met by the opinion of sani- 
tarians that lessons of half-an-hour’s duration once 
or twice a week would have a recreative character. 
The Leicester School Board for the last eight years 
has put some thousands of girls through a course 
of domestic economy in the time previously given 
to parsing and analysis, without further disturb- 
ance of arrangements. Another stumbling-block 
is the fear of overstraining the capacities of 
pupils; but this, again, is removed in the cer- 
tainty that the practical nature of the particular 
kind of instruction places it in the category of 
a recreation. 

It is important that boys should be included 
in the teaching relating to hygiene. This is 
mentioned because, as a rule, they are excluded 
from those classes in which departments in 
domestic economy are now taught. It is they, 
when they come to man’s estate, who govern the 
little household in the cottage, or apartment, or 
tenement, and if they should set their faces 
against the decencies and proprieties there would 
be very little chance for their wives to maintain 
cleanliness, order, and thrift in their homes. 

In working out a scheme for elementary 
hygienic instruction, Miss Ravenhill, who is its 
staunch advocate, would treat the home as the 
axis around which life revolves. Light, air, space, 
22, 1900. 
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surroundings, cleanliness, and aspect should be 
considered in reference to it; and the danger of 
dirt, the importance and values of foods, the care 
of the person, with preservation of personal health 
as well as of that of the community, entered into. 
Each successive standard or class would admit of 
a development of the subject till everything is 
included that goes to make a home happy and 
healthy. How to keep sinks clean, what to put 
into dust-bins and what to keep out of them, the 
dangers arising from ill-constructed drains, bad 


ventilation, overcrowding, expectoration on floors, 
&e., the risks incurred by eating unwholesome 
food, would be thoroughly explained till the 
understanding was reached, and the instruction 
crowned by a description of the machinery for 
securing the public health by means of local 
governing bodies. When this novelty in ele- 
mentary teaching is adopted all over the land, we 
may hope, in the course of years, for a consider- 
able difference in the returns of the Registrar- 
General. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AN UNEXPECTED DIVERSION. 


HEN I went below with Denise the 
Corbiére light was winking out its 
congratulations and good wishes to 
us, and before I reached the deck 
again the schooner was beginning 
to feel the want of the protecting 

Jersey coast. As I mounted the companion, Lyle 

was coming down. 

‘Oilskins,” he said. ‘We’re going to have a 
tough time,’ 

‘Why, I saw no signs of it,’ I said. 

At which he smiled, as much as to say, ‘You 
were much more pleasantly occupied.’ 

What he did say was, ‘It’s gone as black 
as a hat, and the wind rising every minute. 
We’re only beginning to feel it now we’re past 
Jersey. I’m going outside Guernsey ; it’s safer,’ 
and he went on to get into his foul-weather gear, 

It was amazing the change a few minutes had 
made. The stars were hidden, the wind was 
blowing in strong gusts from the north-east, and 
the schooner’s bow was chopping heavily into the 
great cross-seas, flinging them back in cascades of 
spray, which the wind caught up before they fell 
and hurled squattering along the deck. 

I did not like the look of things, and blamed 
myself for not having noticed the signs; but, as 
Lyle’s quiet smile intimated, I had been much 
too busily occupied. 

I waited at the head of the companion till he 
came up again. 

‘Couldn’t we get into Guernsey?’ I shouted 
into his ear. ‘I don’t want to expose made- 
moiselle to any more of this than is necessary.’ 

*Too risky,’ he shouted back; ‘wouldn’t care 
to try. Safer in the open. She’ll stand anything 
we’re likely to get.’ 

But he referred to his ship, while I was think- 
ing only of mademoiselle. 

‘I want that companion bolted,’ shouted Lyle. 
‘Are you up or down?’ 

‘Up, in a second,’ I shouted and ran down: 
first to my own cabin for my thickest coat and 
cap, then across to the door of Denise’s room, 
I tapped, and in a moment she opened it, and 


her white face glimmered in the jerking light of 
the saloon lamp. 

‘It’s coming on to blow, dearest,’ I said; ‘and 
we shall get a shaking. You won’t be frightened? 
The ship is as safe as a rock—but not quite 
as steady, I’m sorry to say, I added as a great 
sea caught her on the forward quarter and made 
her reel and shudder. 

‘I will not be frightened, Hugh,’ she said. 

I bent forward and kissed the white fingers 
which gripped the side of the doorway. 

‘Lie down, dearest,’ I said. ‘You will feel it 
less that way. I am going on deck to see if I 
ean help.’ 

‘There is no danger?’ she asked. 

‘No danger, but we may have to run for it. 
The sea has risen so rapidly and it’s blowing 
half a gale. Now, good-night again, dear one,’ 
and I leaned forward and kissed the swaying 
white face, and she closed the door, and I put 
out the lamps in the saloon and climbed up on 
deck, 

I bolted the companion door, and hung sway- 
ing on to the coaming of the hatch till the 
chance should come for a rush to the little 
wheel-house amidships ; when the chance came I 
made a dash for it. 

There was another burly oilskin inside with 
Lyle, and it was a pretty tight fit for the 
three of us and the wheel. 

The motion of the ship was becoming intoler- 
able; and the thought of our passenger below 
decided me. 

‘You’d better turn and run for it, Lyle. 
We can’t make head against this. It’ll only 
strain her and maybe something’ll give, and 
then there ’ll be the devil to pay.’ 

‘Right, he said. ‘I only wanted you to 
suggest it, and the little wheel spun round. 
The schooner’s head payed off, she rolled heavily 
for a moment, and then the violent pitching 
ceased as she flew before the gale and kept 
ahead of the white-capped racers. 

‘That’s better? I said. ‘I daren’t think what 
mademoiselle feels about all this.’ 
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‘Was she frightened 

‘No; but she’s not a sailor-man, you know, 
and she’s bound to suffer.—Dayrell, you long- 
legged longshoreman, why aren’t you sick? You 
ought to be. 

‘Never been sick in my life,’ he said. ‘This 
is immense. I think I shall chuck Lincoln’s Inn 
and take to the sea— the glorious, the ever-free |” 
— “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
Ro-o-o-ll!”’ he shouted, sitting down suddenly 
on the locker as the yacht gave a drunken side- 
lurch that made us all glad of something solid to 
grip on to. 

‘I suppose she'll stand it all right?’ I asked 
Lyle. 

‘She’s all right” he said; ‘but we’ve struck 
‘it strong. There’s evidently been a big gale up 
in the North Sea, and it’s coming along this 
way. We shan’t see Southampton to-morrow, I’m 
thinking.’ 

‘We probably wouldn’t see it at all if we 
tried to make it through this,’ I said. 

‘That’s so. In a case of this kind take the 
line of least resistance, as yon man on the Pall 
Mall would say.’ 

There was for me, as evidently also for Dayrell, 
a keen enjoyment in the roar and rush and the 
sense of battle, and for me too it was a renewal of 
many happy memories. But my anxious thoughts 
were never far from the fair girl down below, 
and I reproached myself much that I had not 
foreseen the possibility of such a thing as this, 
and brought along a stewardess for her comfort 
and assistance. It had seemed so unnecessary 
for an eighteen hours’ run across the Channel 
that I had not given the matter a second thought, 
and I feared much that Denise must be suffering 
exceedingly from my lack of foresight. 

When the murky dawn came at last, bringing 
the tumult of the waters more closely home to 
us, I slipped down to my cabin and got into 
dry things, and then, with my heart all a-flutter, 
I tapped once more on the door of Denise’s 
room. It was only when I had knocked three 
times that I heard her plaintive ‘ Entrez, so loud 
was the rush of the waves alongside and the roar 
of the gale up above. I turned the handle and 
stepped reverently into this holy of holies, 

She was lying on the bed like a storm-beaten 
lily, and I dropped on my knees beside it and 
put my arm over her neck, and drew the pale 
sweet face towards me, for my heart was very 
full. 

‘Denise, my beloved” I said, ‘I am so very 
sorry to have brought you into all this.’ 

‘You could not know,’ she said. ‘It has been 
very terrible. I thought sometimes we were 
sinking.’ 

‘Oh, there is no fear of that,’ I said heartily. 
‘Dayrell is absolutely revelling in it up on deck, 
but you feel it more cooped up in here. Were 
you very sick ?” 


‘No, 1 was hardly sick at all; but I felt as if 
I would like to die, 

‘We won’t talk of dying. 
and you’ll be all right soon.’ 

‘When shall we get there ?’ 

‘We can’t quite tell. The gale is too strong 
for us yet ; but it will blow itself out soon. Now 
I will get you something to eat and drink,’ 

She raised a white protesting hand, but I went 
out into the saloon, and first of all I collected 
all the eushions I could lay hands on, and with 
them I banked her up and hedged her round so 
that she needed no longer to be all the time 
clinging to or fending off the side of the bunk 
as the ship rolled from side to side. 

‘That is better,” she said. ‘Now I shan’t be 
afraid of falling out. I was afraid if I went to 
sleep I might be thrown out head first.’ 

Then I opened a bottle of champagne and 
poured out half a tumblerful, and got some dry 
hard biscuits, and prevailed on her to take a 
few sips and nibbles, 

‘I will get you some hot coffee soon,’ I said ; 
‘but the champagne is a good tonic.’ 

‘I think I shall go to sleep, she said, settling 
down like a tired child among her cushions and 
pillows, and closing her eyes. 

I stood for a moment looking down at her, 
the sweet centre and kernel of all our endeavour, 
round whom Lyle, and Dayrell, and J, and the 
ship and all her crew and equipment, were but 
as an outer husk of protection, and not to be 
weighed against a single hair of her head. Then 
I went out, proud and grateful at a trust so 
complete, and very humble at thought of my own 
unworthiness of it all. 

As soon as the steward turned out I got him to 
make some coffee and dry toast; but when I took 
them in to her she was still sleeping as peace- 
fully as a child, and I would not disturb her. 

I went up on deck and found Dayrell and 
Lyle still in the wheel-house, smoking comfort- 
ably and swopping experiences. 

‘You here yet, Dayrell?’ I said. ‘You'll be 
getting knocked up, and then Lincoln’s Inn will 
blame me. Hadn't you better turn in?? 

‘Oh, hang Lincoln’s Inn !’ he said. ‘T tell you 
I’m going to turn sailor. Don't know when I 
enjoyed a night so much as last night. It was a 
little bit of the real thing.’ 

‘Well, there’s no accounting for tastes,’ T said, 
‘Lincoln’s Inn would suit most people better in 
weather like this.’ 

‘How is the young lady standing it?’ asked 
Lyle. 

‘She’s asleep, now that I have assured her the 
ship’s not going to sink. What are our prospects, 
Captain 

‘We can only go on as we are going till the 
gale breaks. I'll get up a rag of foresail after 
breakfast and save the coal; we'll need it all for 
the run home,’ 


It can’t last long, 
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We were running due south-west, straight out 
into the Atlantic. It was the only thing we 
could do; but it complicated matters all round. 
Here was Friday, and we had to get back to 
Southampton to get married and to buy Denise 
the things she needed, and to be at the mouth of 
the Vilaine to meet Vaurel and his prisoner by 
Sunday morning. Meanwhile we were running 
out into the Atlantic at sixteen knots an hour. 

Denise slept till near mid-day, and then when I 
went down to see how she was getting on, to my 
surprise and very great joy, her door opened and 
she came out into the saloon, handing herself 
along by the walls till she was able to clutch my 
arm. 

‘This is splendid’ I said, ‘to see you up 

in.’ 

‘It’s not quite so rough, I think,’ she said. 

‘We’ve got up a bit of a sail to save the coals, 
and that eases the rolling. Now you shall have 
a cup of coffee, and then perhaps you’ll venture 
to the head of the companion to get a breath of 
fresh air.’ 

The sight of the rolling gray mountains, how- 
ever, made her lead swim, until she grew accus- 
tomed to them. Then the salt gale blew the 
sickness out of her brain and the colour into 
her cheeks, and presently I had her into the 
wheel-house, where old Jack Barnes the boatswain 
was in charge and gave her a very hearty welcome. 

‘Bless you, no, miss, this ain’t very rough. 
It do blow a bit, for sure, an’ the waves is a 
bit awkward an’ she do need clever handling. 
But, as I said down below last night, “There’s 
no harm a-comin’ to this ship while there’s a 
hangel aboard of her, an’ so you may sleep 
easy in your bunks, my lads—that is, as easy as 
the little ship’ll let yer; an’ I’ve no doubt when 
Mr Lamont ’ears as how some o’ them seas got 
inside an’ damped us all he'll tell old Squabbs 
to serve out double rations o’ rum, and that’ll 
make you warm inside if you’re a bit dampish 
outside.”’ 

Denise laughed merrily at this oration, and it 
was a glad sound to my ears. 

‘Do let them have it, Hugh,’ she said. 

‘Why, certainly.—Barnes, you’ve missed 
vocation; you ought to be in the diplomatic 
service,’ 

‘Thankee, Mr Lamont, sir. It’s main kind o’ 
you to say so; but I’m well enough content to 
be where I am, an’ I was brought up truthful 
an’ honest.’ 

Dayrell and Lyle did not turn out till dinner- 
time, and the gong brought our full muster to 
table. We were all delighted at mademoiselle’s 
rapid recovery, and did our utmost to prevent the 
awkwardnesses of the situation obtruding them- 
selves upon her. 

That she fully sounded them I knew; but I 
knew also that her trust in me was perfect, and 
the knowledge made my heart beat high and 


strong. She showed no slightest sign of embarrass- 
ment, and her manner was perfectly simple and 
natural. Her great concern was about Vaurel, 
and the impossibility of our keeping our appoint- 
ment with him; and that was a matter we 
could not discuss before the others, as at present 
they knew nothing about it. 

‘Did you give the men their extra allowance ?’ 
asked Denise. 

‘In the Captain’s absence I asked Squabbs to 
do so;’ and I retailed them Barnes’s invocation. 

‘He’s a wily old chap, but a first-rate seaman,’ 
said Lyle. ‘I’ve known him for very many 
years. And I’ve no doubt they did get a bit 
damp last night; but I doubt if he made that 
speech until he set eyes on mademoiselle.’ 

‘No signs of the gale breaking yet, Captain?’ 
I asked. 

‘Not a sign of it. It looks as if it was going 
to carry us right across to the West Indies.’ 

‘Ciel !’ said Denise, looking at me and thinking 
of Vaurel. 

‘We'll hope it won’t be quite as bad as that, 
said Dayrell. ‘They'll be advertising for me 
and offering a reward for an absconding solicitor. 
You couldn’t put in anywhere where I could 
send off a wire just to keep their minds easy, 
could you, Captain ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not; but we’ll turn and go back 
the moment things slacken up a bit. It doesn’t 
sound like slackening yet—does it?’ and we all 
ceased talking for a moment to listen to the 
wind howling over the skylight. 

‘I’ve a case on at the courts on Monday,’ said 
Dayrell. 

‘You won’t be there, said Lyle. 

‘Lamont, my boy, I shall charge you fees on 
the higher scale for a seven days’ continuous 
interview. In fact, I’m not at all sure that an 
indictment wouldn’t stand against you for kid- 
napping, with felonious intent to retard, obstruct, 
and generally defeat the ends of justice. 

‘All right, my boy. I shall send you in a 
little bill for board, lodging, and carriage. But 
your indictment would not lie. On the contrary, 
I shall probably receive the thanks of the Courts 
for assisting a settlement by keeping you out of 
the way.’ 

‘It’s an interesting case, he said; and he 
described it to us very fully and clearly, and 
made an excellent story out of it, and held our 
attention till it was time for him and Lyle to go 
on deck. 

‘Whatever will Vaurel do?’ asked Denise, as 
soon as we were alone. 


‘I can only hope that when he finds us not | 


there he will understand that something has 
detained us, and he will probably hang about in 
the boat for a time and then make his way 
home again, and wait till he hears from us.’ 

‘It is very awkward, she said, thinking 
possibly of other things besides Vaurel. 
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‘But we can’t help it, dearest,’ I said, thinking 
only of herself. ‘Meanwhile it is a great pleasure 
to us all to find you so good a sailor. I was 
miserable all last night thinking of what you 
must be suffering,’ 

‘Really I didn’t suffer much, Hugh. I had a 
fear sometimes that we were going down; but I 
knew that in your hands I was as safe as it was 
possible to be, and I prayed to the good God to 
take care of us all’ 

Her eyes, as she raised them to mine, were as 
frank and trustful as a child’s, and in my turn 
I thanked God from the bottom of my heart for 
committing her to my care, and for the faith 
that she had in me. Our wooing had been of 
the shortest, but the elements had given us the 
chance of lengthening it out, and we made the 
most of the opportunity. 

I bade her good-night at last; and when she 
had promised to pack herself into her bunk with 
the cushions as I had done in the morning, I 
kissed her blushing face till she broke from me 
again and swayed away into her room, and I 
went up on deck and joined Dayrell and Lyle 
over their pipes in the wheel-house. 

I persuaded Lyle to turn in again for a couple 
of hours while I took the wheel, with Dayrell 
to keep me company, for, with the possibility of 
the gale holding out for another day or two, it 
behoved us to husband our strength as much as 
possible. So, with a couple of lookouts in the 
bow with forcible instructions to keep their eyes 
well skinned, I took up my old duties again, 
and we went swinging along through the roaring 
darkness. But never before—though many times 
half a thousand souls had slept beneath my feet, 
dependent for their safety on my watchfulness— 
had I felt the weight of my trust as now, and I 
could pay no heed to Dayrell’s chatter, so that he 
found me but a dull companion, and I was right 
glad when my spell was up and Lyle put in an 
appearance again. 

The gale worried us along all the next day, 
which was Saturday, and we were all getting very 
sick of it; but it was not till mid-day on Sunday 


that the worst of it passed by and left us rolling 
in a very heavy sea. 

The sun, which we had not seen since Thursday, 
broke wanly through the scud up above, and gave 
Lyle the chance of taking an observation. We 
worked it out together and pricked off our 
position on the chart, and found that in the 
three days we had run close upon a thousand 
miles. We started the engines, and turned at 
once and made a bee-line for England. 

‘Well, I call that travelling,’ said Dayrell as 
exultantly as if it had all been due to his own 
personal exertions. 

‘Travelling the wrong way, unfortunately,’ I 
said, and I fell to thinking of Vaurel. Here 
were we, seven hours past the appointed time, 
a good thousand miles from the appointed place ; 
and, in spite of my confidence in him, I 
could not help feeling somewhat anxious. So 
much might happen—could hardly help happening, 
it seemed to me—and if any one of the things 
that persisted in crawling about my brain did 
happen, all our plans respecting Gaston would be 
knocked on the head, and all our chances of getting 
at the truth through Lepard would be gone. I 
tried not to worry, saying to myself that Vaurel 
would come out top somehow ; but the more I tried 
not to, the more I worried, and I could see that 
Denise was greatly troubled about the matter also, 

‘This is Sunday, Hugh, and Prudent is waiting 
for us. Whatever will he do?’ she said as she 
joined me for a walk on deck. 

‘I can only hope he’ll go back home again, 
dearest, and wait there till we come. I can see 
heaps of difficulties in the way of his doing so. 
But I think he’ll manage it somehow.’ 

‘What is the very soonest we can get there?’ 
she asked. 

‘It will take us thrée days good steaming to 
get back to Southampton ; one day there, and a 
day and a half back—that brings us up to about 
Saturday morning,’ 

‘I’m troubled to know what is happening 
there,’ she said. ‘It may be all right, but it may 
be all wrong. If only we knew. 


FORESTRY FOR BEAUTY AND USE 


y|HO does not love the society of 
®| green trees, either for refreshing 
shade, utility, or as clothing and 
beautifying hill and valley around ? 
Tree-planting, for use and orna- 
ment, it has been tersely said, 
marks and measures the footsteps of our civilisa- 
tion. According to William Shenstone the poet, 
who spent a fortune on the Leasowes, in Shrop- 
shire, ‘The works of a person that builds begin 
immediately to decay, while those of his who 
plants begin directly to improve’ ‘Be aye 


stickin’ in a tree,” said the old Scottish laird 
to his son; ‘it will be growin’ while ye’re 
sleepin’’ Sir Walter Scott was a laird of this 
kind—although, alas! he never reaped the fruit 
of his labours; and, as Alexander Smith says, he 
cared more for his plantations than for his novels 
and poems, Certainly the young lairds, and the 
old lairds too, such as John fourth Duke of 
Atholl, and others who did this, immensely in- 
creased the beauty and value of their estates, 
partly for themselves, but more for others. What 
should be a strong inducement to tree-planting 
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by proprietors of hill-land and moor-land, not 
in many cases worth more than ten shillings per 
acre, is that timber to the value of from twenty 
to twenty-two and a half million pounds is im- 
ported—Scotch fir, spruce, pitch-pine, and Wey- 
mouth pine, representing over fourteen million 
pounds of the total amount. There is a constant 
demand for larch for railway sleepers, telegraph 
poles, and scaffold poles, spruce for pit-props, 
oak for railway carriages and wagons, as well as 
for ash, beech, elm, and birch for other purposes. 

The reports of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Forestry in 1886 and 1887 indicated that 
adequate instruction was not available in Great 
Britain. Instruction is given at the Government 
of India’s Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 
Surrey ; but lads must go to the Continent for 
practical knowledge. For the past ten years 
there have been lectures on forestry at Edinburgh 
University. 

The Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition of 1884 is 
memorable as being the first great display of i's 
kind ever held, although forest products found 
a place in the London Exhibition of 1862 and 
in that of Paris of 1878. About half-a-million 
people visited the Edinburgh Exhibition, of which 
there is a permanent record in the book Forestry 
and Forest Products (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
1885), containing a selection of the essays which 
were successful in competition for the prizes offered 
by the executive committee. These essays are on 
such subjects as the function and management of 
forest-tree nurseries; culture of trees by rivers 
and lochs, on moors and hills; economical pine- 
planting ; teak ; our timber supplies ; the produc- 
tion of wood-pulp, &. It would not be easy to 
overrate the value of this volume to those who 
desire to get an intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject. Im 1871 the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, whose excellent reports con- 
tain valuable papers on forestry subjects by 
the late Mr Hutchinson of Carlowrie and others, 
instituted a system of examinations in forestry, 
and grants certificates to candidates of merit. 
For the county of Perthshire alone we have a 
book by Thomas Hunter on the Woods, Forests, 
and Estates of Perthshire. 

In a paper read by Dr John Nisbet (who has 
since published a book on Forestry) before the 
Surveyors’ Institution, 15th January 1900, on 
‘Forest Management,’ the writer—supported by 
others who followed in discussion—tells us we are 
menaced by a scarcity of timber, and prices must 
rise ; the bulk of the timber for constructive pur- 
poses is coniferous ; and in a few years the United 
States, our great competitor, will be dependent 
on Canada for its main supplies for wood-pulp. 
Germany is our greatest competitor in the de- 
mand for Baltic timber. The long, clean stems, 
with a good straight fibre, free from branch- 
knots, can only be grown in the close canopy of 
much denser woods than are to be found on 


most British estates. It has been cause of com- 
plaint that the right kind of labour is hard to 
secure; and that, on the other hand, a land- 
owner who was drawing a thousand pounds a 
year from his forests paid his forester fifteen 
shillings a week. 

One would almost require to come home from 
some arid region of the earth’s surface to realise 
the full glory and charm of the natural and 
artificial woods of our islands. Even an American 
traveller, such as Elihu Burritt, in his pleasant 
narrative of a Walk from London to John o’ Groats, 
accustomed to the luxuriance of woods in the 
States, waxes eloquent over the sylvan beauties 
of England and Scotland. He pronounces a 
blessing, as we have all done in our less heed- 
less moments, on the man who plants trees, 
which grow up and assume the shapes of the 
living, lofty columns of the long cathedral aisles, 
and clothe the shivering mountain -sides of the 
Highlands and the plains and undulating fields 
of the lowlands. He is unselfish and generous 
towards a coming generation, giving them one of 
the richest earthly gifts. In a practical sense we 
inherit time, and in some cases a whole century 
as an extra. ‘How cheap,’ says the learned black- 
smith, ‘but priceless, is the gift of such trees to 
mankind ! What a wealth, what a glory of them 
can even a poor labouring man give to a coming 
generation! They are the most generous crops 
ever strewn by human hands.’ We are apt to 
overlook the forgotten benefactors who clothed 
these hillsides and plains at first with seedlings 
which have developed such lush luxuriance for a 
coming generation, and to conclude that they 
simply ‘growed.’ The day is past, however, ‘when 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, or of Amphion 
with the 

Tuneful tongue 
Such happy intonation, 
Wherever he sat down and sung 
He left a small plantation, 


Instead, 
I must work through months of toil 
And years of cultivation, 
Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 


Perhaps Ruskin had some Alpine valley or the 
surroundings of Dunkeld in his mind, and the 
work of some of the tree-planting Dukes of 
Atholl, when he said that, although there «re 
certain conditions of symmetrical luxuriance de- 
veloped in park and avenue rarely rivalled among 
the mountains, yet a Lowlander cannot truly be 
said, in his richest parks and avenues, to have seen 
trees—-which are best developed, like human beings, 
by obstacles—until he has seen them where they 
have difficulties to contend with. The author of 
Modern Painters almost endows the trees with 
human feelings, when he further says that we can- 
not either see ‘their tenderness of brotherly love 
and harmony till they are forced to choose their 
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ways of various life where there is contracted 
room for them, talking to each other with their 
restrained branches.’ To see all this and more, 
one need only wander along the pass of Killie- 
crankie, the entrance to Strath-Tummel (which 
R. L. Stevenson regarded as the ‘wale of Scot- 
land’ and as superior to Deeside), or down the 
Tay beneath the shoulder of Craig-y-Barns and 
Birnam Hill, past Birnam Hall, for many years 
the summer home of Sir J. E. Millais. Every 
traveller will have his own vision of fresh and 
‘companionable’ woods which flash back upon 
the inward eye long afterwards. We have walked 
for days through the natural forests of Sweden, 
and the gloom and glory of them come back 
now as of yesterday. 

The method of tree-planting and forestry 
generally in this country has hitherto been 
much too hap-hazard, and there is a lack of 
system in planting, thinning, and disposing of 
the timber. In this connection we have pleasure 
in mentioning the publication of an extremely 
practical book, The New Forestry; or, the Conti- 
nental System adapted to British Woodlands and 
Game Preservation (Sheffield: Pawson & Brails- 
ford), by John Simpson, late head forester 
on the Wharncliffe estates in Yorkshire, and 
author of a book on rabbit-warrens. Mr Simpson 
aims in his book to set forth the continental or 
natural method of forestry, to reorganise the 
general management of woods on private estates, 
to encourage greater economy in their manage- 
ment, and the production of heavier crops of 
timber than at present, and of better quality and 
better suited to the market. Foresters hitherto, 
he believes, have failed to do for their craft 
what gardeners have been able to do for theirs. 

The New Forestry by John Simpson is an 
attempt to combine in a handy form all that is 
best in British forestry of the past with what is 
now acknowledged to be the superior and orderly 
procedure of continental forestry, especially in 
Germany, where the methods of Nature are 
followed, though not slavishly. To proprietors, 
factors, estate agents, and foresters, Mr Simpson’s 
volume is crammed with practical information of 
great value, even though the reader may not 
agree with it in every detail. The author be- 
lieves that few estate agents have a capable 
knowledge of forestry, although they are the 
only persons at present who might find it worth 
their while to study forestry on the higher scale, 
and combine it with their other duties as agents. 
Theory and practice are best taught together ; 
therefore the only men now qualified to engage 
in scientific forestry are those who have had a 
gardener’s education, Young men intending to 
qualify as foresters are recommended to serve a 
joint apprenticeship to gardening and forestry as 
a preparation for an appointment, unless they 
ean afford to go to a forestry school. <A ‘school 
station’ on some well-wooded estate might provide 


what is wanted, if an agricultural college like 
Cirencester were to establish an out-station. As 
matters stand, Mr Simpson finds carelessness 
on the part of owners and indifference on the 
part of agents regarding the general management 
of forests in our country. What has crippled 
forestry in Britain has been, as we have already 
said, want of system and neglect of a working 
plan. 

In the New Forestry, then, the system consists 
in dividing the woods into areas and compart- 
ments, in which the timber crops are regulated 
in strict rotation system according to the species, 
‘in the reproduction of crops by seed, or by 
plants raised in the forest nurseries from seed 
and planted out small; in planting thickly, so 
as to cover the ground speedily, in crowding the 
trees judiciously at all stages, so as to secure 
height, growth, and clean cylindrical trunks. This 
system is as near as possible a return to nature. 
In the struggle for existence in a dense forest, 
trees are drawn up more quickly in height than 
if spread thinly over the ground. The lower 
branches die off at an early stage, leaving the 
trunk clean and free of knots. All this is 
found in forests of natural growth. This German 
system has been applied to the estates of the 
Countess of Seafield; and on the Raith estate 
belonging to Mr Munro Ferguson, M.P., in Fife, 
eight hundred acres have been arranged on this 
principle. 

Guidance is given by Mr Simpson as to the 
kinds of wood most in demand. Scotch fir does 
as well in England as in Scotland, and is spread- 
ing, as witness the New Forest and the Beaulieu 
estate near Lyndhurst. The wood for the break- 
waters to protect the head of the Solent is Scotch 
fir from the New Forest. Scotch fir, spruce, 
Weymouth pine, and larch are in constant 
demand. In Germany, where the climate differs 
little from our own, Scotch fir and spruce yield 
the earliest return in the shape of poles; there 
is a mature crop at the end of one hundred 
years, or twenty-five years earlier than with hard- 
woods such as beech, and fifty years earlier than 
the oak. Mr Simpson’s second chapter can hardly 
prove pleasant reading for gamekeepers, although 
it is both suggestive and instructive. In conclud- 
ing our references to Mr Simpson's book, we 
recommend the volume to all concerned. 

Tree-planting in a scientific way is compara- 
tively modern. John Evelyn (1620-1706) gave a 
great impetus to intelligent tree-planting by his 
Sylva; or, a Discourse of Forest Trees, Larch, first 
introduced by Menzies of Glenlyon to Scotland in 
1738, was largely planted by the Duke of 
Atholl. Sir John Sinelair’s excellent Agricultural 
Report of 1814 summarises all that had been done 
up till that period in Scotland. 

Thomas Gray the poet, who visited the High- 
lands in 1765, found Lord Strathmore busy in and 
around the Castle of Glamis with various improve- 
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ments, and in his nurseries were thousands of 
oaks, beech, larches, horse-chestnuts, spruce-firs, as 
thick as they could stand, which had grown tall 
and vigorous before he had decided where to 
plant them. At Taymouth he remarked that 
trees grew to a great size and beauty: he noted 
four chestnuts of vast size and bulk on entering 
the park; a beech-tree he measured was sixteen 
feet seven inches in girth and about eighty feet 
high. Thomas Gray has also expressed the enjoy- 
ment he received from Burnham Beeches, within 
twenty-five miles of the west of London, and 
some of the scenes are embalmed in his Elegy. 
F. G. Heath points out that in Burnham Beeches, 
which once stretched from the Thames to the 
Severn, we have a wild forest, so near London, 
weird, savage, and strangely beautiful as a primeval 
forest. It was sentiment, Heath tells us, that 
saved the New Forest, the Forest of Epping, and 
the Forest of Dean. In the New Forest we have 
the perfection of sylvan magnificence, and in Epping 
Forest the picturesque remnants of sylvan grandeur. 

We must not overlook the great tree-planters, 
such as the Dukes of Atholl, Duke of Bedford, 
and Earls of Yarborough, who planted twenty 
million trees during the last hundred years. Lord 
Armstrong, with the assistance of his excellent 
coadjutor Mr Bertram, has clothed the bare hills 
of Cragside, Rothbury, with luxuriant woods, the 
pathways through which and drives for miles 
amongst the hills are a revelation to the visitor. 
Between 1738 and 1826, but principally under 
John the fourth Duke of Atholl, we find that 
over fourteen million larch-trees had been planted 
in and around Dunkeld and Blair Castle. Visitors 
come from far and near to see the famous Douglas 
fir, deodar, and other avenues at Murthly, near 
Dunkeld — the finest and oldest collection of 
conifers in Britain — planted about 1845, of 
which, and the yew avenue, Mrs Oliphant makes 
weird use in her novel, He that Will Not when 
He May. The wonderful beech hedge at Meik- 
leour is also worth a visit. It is about seventy 
or eighty feet high, and consists of beech- trees 
planted about eighteen inches apart and never 
topped. The proprietor of Meikleour once told a 
Frenchman, who was boasting of his beech hedge, 
that ‘he had one at Meikleour that the partridges 
could not fly over, it was so high.’ It has to be 
clipped by men on fire-escape ladders. It was 
planted at the time of the battle of Culloden, and 
the men had to be taken from their work to fight. 

Some of the lairds, however, did not find 
their tree-planting operations always go smoothly 
with their assistants. The Duke of Bedford, in his 
story of the origin and administration of Woburn 
and Thorney, entitled A Great Agricultural Estate, 
relates that when the fourth Duke planted the 
Evergreens at Woburn, in 1743, with various 
kinds of pines and firs, his assistant, Philip 
Miller, did not approve of his master’s methods ; 
and he said, ‘Your Grace must pardon me if I 


humbly remonstrate against your orders. I can- 
not possibly do what you desire; it would at 
once destroy the young plantation, and moreover 
it would be seriously injurious to my reputation 
as a planter.’ The Duke’s reply was curt enough : 
‘Do as I desire you, and I will take care of your 
reputation.’ The plantation was thinned as the 
Duke desired, and a board set up with this in- 
scription : ‘This plantation has been thinned by 
John Duke of Bedford, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of his gardener.” The Duke would 
have found a greater opponent of the old method 
of thinning in Mr Simpson, who combats the idea 
that a forest is going to ruin when it is crowded. 
The reverse is the case. By continuous planting 
during the past hundred years, the Earl of Yar- 
borough from his Lincolnshire estate has received 
about five thousand pounds a year from_ five 
thousand acres. 

The fame of the Dunkeld plantations drew 
sixty thousand visitors between 1815 and 1842 
even in pre-railway and tourist days; and four 
thousand of these were foreigners. One of the 
latter, Elihu Burritt, says of John fourth Duke 
of Atholl that he left the greenest monument to 
his own memory that a man ever planted over a 
grave. ‘He did something more than roofing the 
choir of a ruined cathedral: he roofed a hundred 
hills and valleys with a larch-and-fir-work that 
will make them as glorious and beautiful as 
Lebanon for ever. One of the most illustrious 
and eloquent of the Iroquois aristocracy was a 
chief called “Corn-planter.” The Duke of Atholl 
should be named for evermore as the “Great 
Tree-planter of Christendom.”’ The Duke founded 
a new order of knighthood, he further remarks, 
far more honourable and useful than the Order 
of the Garter. ‘To talk of garters! Why, he 
not only put the cold, ragged, shivering hills of 
Scotland into garters, but into stockings waist- 
high, and doublets and bonnets and shoes of 
beautifully green and thick plaid’ There is an 
admirable account of ‘The Larch Plantations of 
Atholl and Dunkeld’ in the Journal of Agricul- 
ture for 1832. It is there pointed out that Duke 
John abolished the stiff style of planting and 
introduced the broadcast system, and carried the 
idea of planting at higher levels further than 
was previously thought possible. 

The growth of some of these larch-trees was 
phenomenal. In ten years some larches had 
grown to forty or fifty feet, while Scotch firs had 
only grown five or six feet. In 1800 the Duke 
sold a larch of fifty years old for twelve guineas, 
while a fir of the same age and in the same soil 
was worth fifteen shillings. Once, when the great 
tree-planter drove up to Loch Ordie, and home 
by the back of Craig-y-Barns, to see how his 
larch and spruce were doing, he noted this as ‘a 
very fine, grand, picturesque drive, not to be 
equalled in Great Britain. The extent of the 
drive through woods of my own planting, from 
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one to forty years old, is fifteen miles.’ In the 
last year of his life he planted six thousand five 
hundred acres of mountain ground with larch, 
which, when thinned out to four hundred trees 
per acre, he calculated might be worth six million 
five hundred thousand pounds. This, of course, is 
an over-estimate. The total number planted up to 
1829 was over twenty-seven millions. The larch, 
it must be remembered, was then in demand for 
naval construction, and in 1810-11 six hundred 
trees were felled for Woolwich Dockyard, one of 
the logs containing eighty-three feet of wood. It 
was calculated that ten acres of larch, or three 
thonsand loads of timber, would be required to 
build 2 74-gun ship. The late John M‘Gregor, 
forestry factor to the Duke for forty years, sold 
in that time fir to the value of about sixty 
thousand pounds to the Highland Railway Com- 
pany. The land belonging to that company affords 
great scope for tree planting, were there better 
security against fires. Lord Mansfield, of Scone 
Palace, Perth, has also been a great planter. He 
planted Douglas firs, and felled the trees for 
timber when they contained sixty cubic feet of 
good wood. His forester, Macorquodale, planted 
the trees and felled them. The wood of Douglas fir 
(not quite forty years of age) near Stanley Junction 
on the Highland Railway will compare with that 
at Murthly. The wood is dense, and the trees 
very tall, clean, and branchless, resembling the 
firs grown in German forests. 

Since the larch has become subject to disease, 
Mr Hutchinson of Carlowrie has recommended the 
willow as a safe, quick, and remunerative tree to 
plant, especially the white or Huntingdon willow, 
the Goat-willow or saugh-tree, the Bedford willow, 
and the Redwood willow. The poplar is already 
a substitute for larch in many parts of Scotland, 
and he recommends the reintroduction of it in 
young plantations, mixed with spruce. Another 
valuable issue of the Highland Society is Old and 
Remarkable Trees of Scotland (1867); and D. F. 
Mackenzie’s paper on ‘The Identification of Tim- 
ber,’ with a series of photo-micrographs, shows how 
keenly and intelligently the subject is being studied. 

There are surprises and losses which must be 
taken into account by the tree-planter. A great 
storm which occurred from the 16th to the 20th 
November 1893, blowing from the unexpected 
quarter of the north-east, did immense havoe in 
our Scottish woods. The trees were unable to 
stand the strain of a wind which attained a 
greater velocity than had been previously recorded 
in our islands, being ninety-six miles an hour on 
16th November. The destruction in the Duke of 
Atholl’s woods around Blair Castle, near Crieff, and 
elsewhere, was appalling; giant trees that had 
braved the storms of centuries were torn up or 
snapped asunder. 

The present writer remembers four or five days 
spent in wandering in the shadow of some of the 
great natural forests which clothe the hills in and 


around Hudiksvall Fiord, off the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Sweden. Here one is much impressed by the 
magnitude of the timber interest. The sawn wood 
exported is mainly of Scots pine or red fir and 
spruce or white fir. The modern steamer has 
now monopolised the trade of the Swedish and 
Norwegian sailing ships. Much of our timber is 
drawn from Russia, Canada, United States, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and consists 
mainly of fir cut into deals, battens, or staves, or 
it may be shipped in the bark for pit-props. 
The wood-pulp industry has also increased the 
consumption ; and it is curious to come upon 
mills in the woods grinding fir-logs for paper- 
pulp. The best land will possess a stand of about 
seven thousand feet of spruce-fir to the acre. 
Twenty-two acres of the best spruce-land will 
contain one hundred and fifty-four thousand feet 
of timber, which an average gang of loggers 
would cut down in about eight days. In a single 
day at a good modern mill this quantity of wood 
could be converted into paper-pulp, such as goes 
to make up newspaper stock, and the entire 
quantity would not be more than enough to meet 
the requirements for two issues of one of the large 
London dailies. 

The trees selected are cut down in winter, 
cleared of branches and bark, and dragged to the 
banks of the nearest river, down which they are 
floated in spring and summer to the various saw- 
mills. At the saw-mills the logs are cut into 
deals, battens, boards, and staves. Here much 
depends on the workman’s ability. The log must 
be judiciously cut so as to yield all the profit 
available. The deals are carried on tram-roads to 
the timber-yards, where they are sorted and piled 
for drying. A train by which we travelled from 
Niisviken on Lake Dellen to Hudiksvall consisted 
of three very plainly-fitted passenger carriages and 
seven wagons loaded with wood. 

It is an interesting sight to witness the loading 
of a vessel with wood, which is calculated by 
standards consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
five cubic feet, weighing from two and a half to 
three tons. A voyage in a timber-laden steamer, 
if bound to the continental port of Ghent, as ours 
was, has its disadvantages. The steamer is probably 
loaded down over the Plimsoll-mark, and timber is 
piled eight feet high, fore and aft, after the hold 
has been crammed. While rounding the coast of 
Denmark into the North Sea a stiff head-wind 
delayed us for two days and a night, and during 
that time the progress was probably less than a 
knot an hour. We tumbled from the crest of 
one green wave into the trough of the sea, then 
mounted another; the forecastle was flooded ; the 
lower decks were swimming ; and a walk along the 
high wood-strewn deck was at the risk of being 
shot overboard. To the westward we could 
distinguish the funnels of two steamers which 
were struggling along, in the heavy sea, with 
yards raking the billows. ‘This is Paradise for 
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hell’ we felt as we entered the Scheldt at 
last in bright sunshine, but with a heavy list to 


port. 
We hear that Mr Lewis Miller, a contractor, 


has removed his lumber interest from Sweden, and 
intends attacking the forests of Newfoundland with 
three saw-mills which will cut eighty million feet 
of timber annually. 


THE MOORISH TREASURE 


CHAPTER IV. 


-S he lay resting, with his dog squat- 
ting beside him, aud gazing up into 
his master’s face with a puzzled 
look as if asking for some ex- 
planation of the strange game he 
had taken part in for such a long 
time, many bitter thoughts passed through Wooly’s 
mind. He could not conceal from himself how 
utterly hopeless was his position. He felt certain, 
too, that one of the many tunnels would have 
an outlet somewhere in the face of the Rock, 
overhanging the sea by Europa Point perhaps ; 
but how to hit upon the right one? That was 
the rub, This long fruitless search had plainly 
shown hiin that he might wander for days in 
the deadly maze that surrounded him on all 
sides; might be close to the longed-for outlet, 
and miss it by a few yards perhaps in the end ; 
wander hopelessly until he became a drivelling 
idiot, and at last drop for the last time, never to 
rise again. The story of his strange disappearance 
would be only a nine days’ wonder in the garrison, 
and then go down to posterity as one amongst the 
thousands of unexplained things that take place 
on this upside-down planet of ours from one year’s 
end to another. 

It was now long past midnight, and the demon 
of thirst had taken possession of his parched throat, 
and was beginning to make itself unpleasantly felt. 
As to his bones, they ached, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, as if he had taken a journey in a third- 
class carriage on the —— Railway. The sand, soft 
and dry as it was, made none too comfortable a 
bed for his aching limbs, and he proceeded to 
hollow out a little place for his hip-bone to rest 
in, in true campaigning fashion. The sand was 
not deep, and his hand came on the bedrock 
below. Stay! was it rock? What was it that met 
his touch, and made him spring into a kneeling 
posture, and scrape away with both hands like 
a dog after a rat? But it is not a rat, so you 
need not join in, Jackie, my boy. Something 
much tougher than a rat: a solid iron ring, to 
wit! Then, as the scraping progressed, it could be 
plainly seen firmly fixed into a great slab of stone 
that fitted flush into the solid rock, As the sand 
was cleared, Wooly saw that there was something 
or other carved on the stone; but it was so faint 
and filled with hardened sand as to be unde- 
cipherable. The A.D.C. did not try to make it out 
at any rate; he was too excited to bother about 


inscriptions and such-like things. What interested 


him, and what he meant to do somehow, was 
to get up that stone; for underneath wight lie 
the road to freedom. What else could it be? 

» Grasping the ring with both hands, he tugged 
long and lustily, at first without result. Then, 
after what seemed ages to his impatient soul, he 
felt the stone give an inch or two. Encouraged 
by this, he heaved with the strength of two men. 
His muscles cracked, his back felt as if breaking, 
when up came one end at last; then he made 
one supreme effort, swung round the stone clear 
of its bed, and saw beneath him exactly what he 
had expected—a square black hole. As nothing 
came out of it, much to Jack’s disgust, Wooly 
proceeded to examine it, 

Holding his candle down as far as he could 
stretch, he peered about and discerned another 
room ; but quite a small and low one this time 
The floor was just below him; so, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he jumped down into it, candle 
and all. ‘Hullo!’ he cried aloud, ‘what are 
those?’ as he caught sight of some great iron- 
clamped chests ranged along one side of the 
chamber ; aud then the light flashed upon a pile 
of shining things that filled one corner, a great 
heap of silver and gold coin, Wooly was flabber- 
gasted, What on earth had he stumbled across 
now? and then suddenly there flashed across his 
brain the Duffer colonel’s story, and he knew that 
he had found the Moorish Treasure. 

So, after all, the legend was no lie. It was 
the exception that proved the rule, The Moorish 
Treasure really did exist outside the gunners’ brains, 
and he, Wooly the ‘Sheep, had found it as Bob 
Scarlet would say, ‘all by his little lones’ True, 
it belonged to Government, that snaps up these 
good things whenever it can get wind of them, 
which is not always. But his, Wooly’s, share 
would be enormous—heaps and heaps—and he 
would pay off all his debts, and marry the girl 
of his heart, and be happy ever after, like the 
good boys in the story-books, 

‘Pave the Alameda with silver! I should 
think they would indeed,’ he cried to Jack, for 
want of a better audience; then, as he realised 
the magnitude of the heap, ‘ay, and with gold 
too, and hardly miss it.” He spoke truly. Besides 
the heaps of coin, the great chests were filled 
with the spoils of churches and temples, of noble 
castles and humble huts—gold and silver cups, 
jewels of all kinds, crosses and candlesticks, 
bracelets and rings, belts and necklets, all gleam- 
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ing with precious stones; there were little bags 
of diamonds, the leather rotted with age, and 
their contents scattered about in confusion ; 
wealth untold, the proceeds of years of successful 
piracy, of villages sacked and ships scuttled; all 
plainly telling of the bad old times, when men 
and women carried their wealth as well as their 
lives in their hands, and the corsairs swept out 
from their lair behind the Rock, and spread ruin 
and desolation and wrought endless horrors along 
the fair shores of the Mediterranean Sea. To 
what end had they thus toiled and spoiled? 
For whom had they so securely hidden their 
hoard? For the benefit of a hated Christian 
after all, and one of the race that had been the 
chief cause of their downfall and humiliation. 

After Wooly had feasted his eyes on his find 
to his heart’s content, he came back to the stern 
realities of the occasion, and made a careful 
examination of the walls of the treasure chamber, 
hoping to find some traces of a door or other 
outlet. But in this he was disappointed. Not a 
sign of anything of the kind could he discover ; 
so, convinced that his means of escape did not 
lie there, he hoisted himself up through the 
manhole again into the big room, and sat down 
beside the stone slab to think it all out quietly 
and logically. 

Recalling what he could of the story told at 
dinner, he remembered that the great point was 
the possession by the Moors of the Moorish 
Castle for a day or two, Clearly then, if this 
was the treasure—and to doubt it was to doubt 
his own eyes—the entrance to the tunnel that led 
to it was in or under that building. But how 
was he to fix on the right passage? Even if he 
did succeed in that by a fluke, it was pretty 
certain that the outlet must be blocked, fallen in, 
built wp—a thousand things could have happened 
to hide it, after all the years since it had been 
used by the Moors. He knew that the gunners 
had dug and delved, inside and out, played old 
gooseberry in fact with the place in their efforts 
to find the treasure—his treasure! Why, they 
had even gone the length of draining the well in 
the castle-yard in the hope of finding it down in 
its watery depths. What chance had he then of 
getting out, even though he did find the right 
way? No, a thousand times no; it was impos- 
sible. He must try something better than that. 
It was really too cruel, Here he was, a sort 
of Rothschild family rolled into one, suffering 
from a dry throat and an empty stomach, and 
not a crust or a drink could all his wealth get 
for him. The secret had been well kept indeed, 
and was likely to remain so, he reflected bitterly. 
A few bones, and perhaps his watch, would be 
all that would be left to tell the next possessor 
of it that some luckless mortal before him had 
been for a brief space one of the richest men in 
the world. 

As he came to this melancholy conclusion his 


eyes wandered aimlessly over the stone slab 
beside him, on which he had stuck his candle ; 
and, noticing the carving on it, which he had 
forgotten in the first excitement of discovery, he 
bethought himself of setting to work to make 
out what it was. But he had first to scrape it 
clear with his knife, so filled up was it. It was 
not an inscription or anything likely to help him, 
he found, being simply a couple of crossed 
swords—a mark to identify the stone, he imagined. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him, however, that he 
had seen that or something like it before; but 
where and when he could not recollect. Rack 
his brains as much as he liked, he could get 
nothing out of them on the subject, and in 
despair he gave it up, half convinced that he must 
have dreamed it, 

‘Well, Jack, old dog, we may as well try once 
more and get a nap, Wooly said to his com- 
panion. ‘I daresay you are as tired as your 
master—eh, poor little beggar? It must be getting 
very late, or rather early, I should think. Let’s 
look at the time, doggie. Why! Well, I’m 
blessed, how idictic of me not to remember! 
That’s where it is all the time.’ 

That is just where it was, in the middle of the 
coin dangling on his watch-chain, the device of 
the two crossed swords. What did it mean? 
What new discovery was he about to make now? 
What was the connection between the coin and 
the stone and treasure? Perhaps he held in his 
hand the key to his salvation, He must read 
the riddle if he could, puzzle it out by hook or 
by crook ; and presently, after long and anxious 
thought, he arrived at the following conclusions : 
Firstly, he took it that the design on the coin 
was the key to the approaches to the treasure, 
The centre circle would therefore represent the 
room in which he then was, the crossed swords 
the stone over the hoard similarly marked, the 
tortuous lines the maze of passages that had so 
confused him. Then the oblong arrangement with 
its little dots, right on the edge of the coin at 
the end of one of the lines? That was, obviously, 
the tower of the Moorish castle, the entrance to 
the right tunnel. He remembered that it was 
tall and square, and was pierced with sundry 
small slits of window; the dots would do for 
those capitally. But what about the bird, the 
eagle? It occupied an exactly similar place at 
the end of a line as did the castle, only on the 
opposite edge of the coin. Why not another 
entrance, or outlet if you will, at the other end 
of the Rock? The other end would be where 
the cliffs were highest and quite inaccessible, 
rising sheer from the sea, where the eagles built 
—of course, the eagles! that was it; the whole 
thing was clear enough now. He knew that 
from time immemorial several pairs had nested 
high up on those frowning crags. They were to be 
seen wheeling about over the summit of the Rock 
any day you cared to look for them. Once or 
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twice he remembered some adventurous soul had 
been lowered down with ropes in hope of getting 
at a nest, but without success. The practice had 
been forbidden now. Of course there was an 
opening somewhere in those cliffs, and that was 
what he must strive to reach—his only hope. 
As to the monkey on the reverse of the coin, 
Wooly concluded that it meant simply to indicate 
the rock where the monkeys had their home. 
Perhaps the Moors had put them there, knowing 
that they could not escape, as an ever-enduring 
index to the locality of their storehouse. Who 
knows! It was as likely as most of the sugges- 
tions that were put forward to account for their 
presence at Gibraltar. 

If all this was correct, he had two chances to 
choose from—the castle and the cliff. The former 
had all the odds against it, as he had before 
decided. The inaccessible cliffs stood a good 
chance of being almost in the same state as when 
the passage was made. So, hey for the eagle 
and freedom ! 

First of all he must test his theory of the 
passages, and so he carefully counted the number 
of openings in the circular wall of his prison. 
There were twenty-one. 

His hand shook so badly that he could hardly 
hold the coin steady while he counted the number 
of lines that cut the circumference of the little 
centre circle. He did it slowly and carefully 
twice over. There were twenty-one. 

So far so good; but now another difficulty pre- 
sented itself. How was he to tell which passage 
coincided with which line on the coin? There 
was absolutely no mark on either coin or rock to 
guide him. There was nothing for it, then, but 
to take for granted that the passage by which he 
had entered the room was the direct one from 
the castle, and then counting the number of lines 
that cut the circle between that and the eagle 
line (as he called it), mark off the same number 


of openings in the wall. This would give him 


the right passage, always supposing that he had 
really used the castle passage; but if he had 
not! Oh, he wouldn’t think anything so hor- 
rible ! 

This operation was soon finished, and the 
selected opening duly marked by means of a 


- CTOSS scratched with his knife on the wall. Then 


Wooly once more dropped into his treasure- 
chamber in order to make a little selection of 
stones to take with him on his expedition, for 
should he succeed, he might want something with 
which to convince the sceptics preparatory to 
organising a regular party on his return to accom- 
pany him. This agreeable task did not take 
long. He selected some diamonds and a ruby or 
two, not many—he did not want to burden him- 
self even so lightly, for he did not know what 
perils he might yet have to go through— and, 
rolling them in his handkerchief, stowed them 
away in his pocket. Then, going up again, and 
lighting one of his few remaining candles, he 
started once more on his adventurous way, 
leaving behind him, but only for a day or two 
he hoped, the gloomy room and its wonderful 
secret. Jack followed, his mild, not to say 
depressed, demeanour plainly expressing the 
annoyance he felt at his master’s dilatory pro- 
ceedings and long stay in such dark and unpleasant 
places, 

It was now that Wooly appreciated the old 
Moor’s gift, for he had not gone very far when 
he came upon the inevitable forking in the 
tunnel. Thanks, however, to the well-defined 
plan he carried in his hand, he had now no 
difficulty in selecting the eagle path. The fork 
was plainly shown on it, and was an additional 
and comforting proof that the business was work- 
ing out well, and that his theories were, so far, 
correct; and so he went on, the way still clear 
and the going good. Best of all, the coin was 
always correct. Every turn, every branch, as he 
came to it, he found duly recorded on his precious 
little golden map. On, on, and, good omen! 
always inclining upwards now; and soon Wooly 
began to lose all fear of not reaching his point 
safely, though what that point would turn out to 
be was not very certain. After all this weary 


struggle was he going to find the outlet blocked © 


or in some recessed part of the cliffs where his 
cries and signals would be beyond the ken of 
the men in the signal-station on the summit, 
or of any chance fisherman’s boat that might be 
cruising round the point? Time alone could 
tell; and, spurred by these maddening doubts, 
he redoubled his exertions, and pushed along at 


top speed, 


A NOVEL KITCHEN-BOILER SAFETY-VALVE 


)UT of sight out of mind’ holds 
true of safety-valves as of other 
mundane contrivances; and many 
a disastrous boiler explosion is 
attributable to the fact that what 
is fondly believed to be a silent 
monitor over the safety of the kitchen-boiler is 


. simply lying in a state of rusted-up inefficiency, 


unseen and unheeded. So, in this respect, the 
ordinary type of kitchen - boiler safety-valve is 
only too often a source of absolute danger. 

To overcome this tendency to rust-up, and to 
provide an appliance which shall serve the dual 
purpose of a safety-valve, always in sight and a 
visible indicator of the state of the water cir- 
culating from the boiler, great credit is due to 
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Mr Charles Mackintosh for the very ingenious 
and beautifully-arranged instrument he has just 
invented and patented, and which has been suc- 
cessfully adopted in many of the best modern 
_ houses. In outward appearance the instrument 
may be said to resemble the familiar Fitzroy or 
mercurial barometer, only that it has two vertical 
and parallel tubes containing mercury, instead of 
only one as in the barometer. It can be sus- 
pended in any suitable place, such as in the hall 
beside the barometer, or in the library, while one 
enthusiastic admirer of the instrument purposes 
fitting his in the dining-room. 

And here it may be stated that the instrument 
is very easily installed, it being only necessary to 
provide the ordinary flow-pipe with a stop-cock, 
from which a pipe leads upwards to a T-piece on 
the top of the instrument. The water in this 
pipe should come to within five feet of the T- 
piece, the remainder of this length of pipe being 
filled with a column of oil and spirits of wine, 
the latter coming next to the mercury. 

Although this arrangement is at present only 
patented and being put into practical use, the 
idea of using the mercurial column as a safety- 
valve and indicator always in view is not new. 
For fully twenty years this plan has been tried, 
and one or two well-known scientists have even 


lodged specifications at the Patent Office in relation 
to such inventions, but these efforts do not appear 
to have been attended with any success; and in 
fact Mr Mackintosh himself gave up trying to 
solve the problem about three years ago, as being 
unreliable, owing to a small column of water 
always forming on top of the mercury being 
liable to freeze during a severe frost, and so stop 
the working of the instrument. This appeared an 
insurmountable factor in the problem, and baffled 
even hot-water engineers of the highest standing ; 
thus Mr Mackintosh’s present solution of the 
difficulty would do credit to the most advanced 
of our scientists. It is, of course, well known 
that oil floats on water; but it is not so generally 
known that, although alcohol is so mixable in 
water, its specific gravity is so much less that it 
will float freely on oil. This fact Mr Mackintosh 
has taken advantage of, with the result that his 
valve is a complete success under any variation 
of outside temperature, the mixed but unbroken 
column first of spirits of wine from the top of the 
mercury in one limb of the glass tube joining 
about a couple of feet down from the T-piece 
with a column of white mineral oil floating on 
the top of the water from the flow-pipe, and 
forming an uncongealable connection between the 
water and the mercury. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN OF THE HILLS. 


By WILLIAM BUCHAN, Author of Comedy on the Moors, &e. 


they were a queer pair—a 
very queer pair! We ca’ed them 
David an’ Jonathan ; no’ that they 
were very friendly in public—far 
frae that ; they never could ’gree 
thegither a meenute. I’ve seen 
them fechtin’ like twae dougs about the sma’est 
thing, ca’in’ ane anither a’ the blackyird names 
ye could think o’. And syne, when they were 
feenished, they gaed awa’ lookin’ quite satisfeed. 

‘Jock Scott was a Leeberal, so Wat Dempster 
had to ca’ himsel’ a Tory. Jock belonged to the 
Parish Kirk, so Wat had to join the Free ; though 
neither o’ them darkened the door o’ the house 
of God very aften. They even gaed the length 
o’ each using a different kind o’ sheep-dip. Ay! 
they were a strange pair! But for a’ they couldna 
’gree, there never were twae truer friends, and if 
onybody else misca’ed the ane by a word in the 
ither’s hearing—weel, he didna dae it again. 

‘They were herds away up among the hills. 
Jock herded the Crammil and Wat the Ruchill. 
They mairit sisters, and for fifteen years they 
lived about a mile apart. But did ye ever hear 
how they cam’ to separate ?’ 3 

I had not; and the shepherd of Laighlands 
told me the story. 


| 


The cause of all fell out one stormy night in 
early spring. The shepherd of the Crammil had 
come in from the hill. He had removed his wet 
boots and dripping plaid, and had stretched him- 
self luxuriously in the great armchair beside a 
blazing fire. Outside, the wind howled and the 
snow drifted ; but the mind of the shepherd was 
at ease, for he knew that his sheep were so safely 
folded in the lee of the hill that no harm would 
come nigh them during the night. The warmth 
of the fire crept through his limbs and comforted 
him. The whistling of the wind round the cottage 
sang him a lullaby ; and as he drowsed pleasantly 
his soul was filled with much content. 

Sleep had almost mastered him when he was 
aroused by the sudden opening of the door and 
by the entrance, like an apparition, of a small 
girl with frightened eyes. It was his niece, the 
daughter of the neighbouring shepherd of the 
Ruchill, with the news that her father had gone 
out that afternoon at two o’clock and had not 
yet returned. 

The shepherd of Crammil started up, rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes with his fists. 

‘Eh !—what ?’ he cried. 

The little girl repeated her story. 

‘Never! Twae o'clock, ye say? And it’s eight 


— 
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noo. Sax ’ours on the hill! Surely——— He 
caught sight of the frightened little face and 
checked himself. ‘But there! dinna be feared. 
There can be naething wrang. He'll just ha’e 
gane up to Jock Shiel’s at the Craig Slap. Rin 
and tell your mither no’ to fash hersel’, and Ill 
gang and bring him hame.’ 

Thus he soothed the girl with reassuring words. 
Then he turned to his wife. 

‘Quick !’ he cried; ‘my buits and my plaid. 
There’s something far wrang, and there’s nae 
time to be lost.’ 

He slipped on his boots, stuck a bonnet on his 
head, and vanished into the night, wrapping his 
plaid round him as he went. 

‘Sax ‘ours!’ he muttered to himself as he 
strode through the snow, ‘and it’s been dark for 
fower—and sic a nicht! Dod! if he should 
be’—— He shuddered, and the bare thought 
lengthened his stride as he swung onward into 
the teeth of the storm. 

It was a wild night. The cold was terrible, 
intense—not frosty, only that raw, biting cold 
that seeps through the clothes and skin into the 
very marrow. The snow was soft and wet, and a 
roaring, biting gale from the north-east swept it 
in clouds through the air till the eyes were 
blinded and the face ached. Underfoot the deep 
snow clogged the boots and made walking slow 
and difficult ; and all landmarks had disappeared 
in a uniform, undulating white. To crown all, 
an inky, impenetrable darkness pressed like a pall 
over everything. 

For a moment Jock Scott halted at the burnside 
to determine his course. But in such blackness 
of night there could be little choice; for all the 
tracks were nearly equally bad. The only feasible 
plan was to strike the Ruchill at its highest point 
and search the hill downwards. So he crossed 
the burn and struck up the lee-side of the 
Crammil. In the snéw and darkness no mortal 
eould pick his way, not even the shepherd who 
had herded on the hill for fifteen years, and 
knew every inch of the ground. The blackness 
of the pit closed around him. Several times even 
at the outset he almost lost his bearings. No 
earthly object was visible save the dim round of 
shadowy grayness at his feet. Shut up within 
his narrow circle of vision he stumbled upward 
through the snow, guided only by the bleating of 
the sheep in the folds below, and by the varying 
steepness of the hillside. : 

At first, lying as it did between him and the 
north, the Crammil sheltered him from the full 
force of the storm. Here, on the lee of the hill, 
the hurricane and the shriek of the wind were 
hushed. The weight of snow fell thickly and 
softly, filling every nook of his plaid, and melt- 
ing, trickled down his body in ice-cold streams. 
To one so weather-worn as the shepherd that 
was a small matter. It was only when he had 


mounted the highest ridge and stood on the crest 


of the hill that the storm struck him with all 
its fury. 

Never in all his life had the shepherd ex- 
perienced such a night. Even to this day the 
memory of it is fresh in the countryside, and 
many are the stories I have heard: how whole 
flocks were lost; how sheep were buried under 
snow-wreaths, and a few discovered only by their 
bleating ; and how more than one shepherd had 
lost his life in the work of rescue. 

The violence of the gale forced the shepherd 
of Crammil to his knees. It seemed to gather 
foree and hurl itself against him to bar his 
advance. The blizzard of snow roared and hissed 
past his ears, filling his eyes and nose and mouth 
till in sheer want of breath he was glad to turn 
his back to the blast. 

But, in spite of all, he struggled on. Up till 
now the faint hope had clung to him that the 
shepherd of the Ruchill might be safely housed 
somewhere ; it was just possible he might have gone 
to the Craig Slap. But as he crossed the march- 
dyke between the Crammil and the Ruchill that 
hope was shattered, for suddenly out of the dark- 
ness the form of a sheep loomed dimly before him. 

Jock Scott halted in despair. ‘Dod!’ he mut- 
tered, ‘his sheep’s no bielded.’ There could be 
no doubt now that some accident had befallen 
his friend, for nothing less would have prevented 
him from folding his sheep on such a night. 
Somewhere on the hillside he or his body must 
be lying. But where? There was no possibility 
of a systematic search ; all landmarks were hidden 
under the drift, and in the black darkness and 
howling storm even the shepherd stood bewildered. 
The sense of locality had almost left him; more- 
over he was stiff with cold, and his whole body 
ached; and worse, his hands and feet were 
becoming numb. In his weariness and utter 
wretchedness he was tempted to give up the 
search in despair. But as the thought of his 
friend lying on the hillside in the snow rose to 
his mind, with a gasp and a sob he once more 
set his face to the storm, gripping his staff firmly 
to guide and steady his steps. 


The story of the friendship of the two shepherds 
is one of the commonest in the countryside. The 
tale of that dreadful night is the property of all ; 
but the details you will nowhere hear. Indeed, the 
shepherd of the Crammil never could remember 
them himself. His recollection of the search was 
merely one of growing numbness and helplessness 
and ever-present despair. He had lost all hope 
of rescuing his friend; but it was his duty to 
continue the search so long as he could stumble 
on. And that was enough for him. 

It must have been after about two hours of 
weary, hopeless wandering that at last he tripped 
over something soft at the foot of a high rock. 
In a moment he was on his knees and had 
seraped ‘the snow from the body. 
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By this time feeling had almost entirely left 
his body and he was becoming unconscious. The 
rest of his task he performed mechanically. He 
lifted the body in his arms—whether alive or 
dead he knew not; but he vaguely remembered 
hearing the man groan as he raised him. How 
he got back he never knew. Where he was he 
did not try to recollect. He simply stumbled 
blindly forward under his load, picking his way 
by instinct. In a shadowy way he remembered 
wading burns and stumbling through drifts; but 
the whole tale of his wandering was confused. 
The only abiding impression of the night was one 
of dull, lasting, all-absorbing pain, and a sense of 
the most ineffable joy when at last the light of 
Wat’s cottage shone through the darkness, and he 
tottered into the delightful warmth of the kitchen 
with the form of his friend hanging limp in his 
arms. 

Laying Wat Dempster on the bed, he seized a 
flask of brandy offered him and gulped down 
mouthfuls of the fiery liquor. Then he threw off 
his dripping plaid and cowered over the fire, 
digging his lifeless fingers into the very flames. 
Gradually these restoratives began to take effect, 
and the reaction that ever follows extreme cold 
set in. Slowly the numbness left his hands and 
feet ; and as the warmth spread the hot blood 
coursed upwards, till gradually a delightful glow 
had overspread his body. With the warmth came 
remembrance of his friend. Again he seized the 
flask, forced some brandy down Wat’s throat, 
stripped off his wet clothing and wrapped him in 
warm blankets. Then, with a few words to the 
terror-stricken wife, he sped out into the night. 

The nearest farmhouse was two miles off; but 
the shepherd covered the distance in a very short 
time. There was nobody about. He rushed into 
the stable, saddled a horse, and in another minute 
was on his way again. The road was unfenced 
and all traces of it obliterated by snow; but 
in less than an hour he had covered the nine 
miles that lay between him and the nearest 
doctor; and in other three hours the broken 
limb was set, the doctor had left the cottage, 
and the shepherd of the Ruchill was restored 
to consciousness, 

A fortnight had passed. Except in the rifts 
and crannies of the hill-tops all traces of snow 
had disappeared, and once more the green pastures 
and red ploughlands lay open to the eye. The 
snellness of winter had gone, and overhead a 
bright sun shone warmly on the clear freshness 
of a spring day. 

Along the banks of the snow-swollen stream 
which seamed the glen with a streak of foam, a 
stalwart figure moved slowly towards the cottage 
where lay the shepherd of the Ruchill. In his 
look and gait there was something strange. His 
figure had lost its usual buoyant confidence ; his 
long, swinging stride had become an indeterminate 


step which was ever slower as he advanced ; his 
eyes had an anxious and troubled look, and every 
few paces he would halt and gaze in profound 
thought into the turbid waters. 

Jock Scott was on his way to visit the shep- 
herd of the Ruchill for the first time since the 
dread night of the snowstorm; and he had mis- 
givings about his reception. Never before had 
these two strange men met in such circum- 
stances. Neither had ever before conferred 
such an obligation on the other; and now Jock 
Scott, shepherd of the Crammil, was torn with 
fears as to the possible behaviour of his friend. 

Slowly and shyly he walked till he rounded 
the corner of the hill and came in sight of the 
cottage. Then, as a sudden resolution seized on 
him, he set his face to a stern, forbidding aspect, 
and strode across the greensward, stalked into the 
cottage, and flung himself into a chair by the 
bedside. 

‘Weel,’ he demanded gruffly and defiantly, ‘hoo 
are ye?’ 

The sick man started in surprise at the sudden 
entrance of Scott, and instinctively the usual 
retort-courteous rose to his lips : 

‘Dod! man, ye gi’e a body a fricht,’ he began ; 
but, remembering, checked himself. ‘Fine, he 
answered gently. 

The visitor grunted and looked suspiciously 
towards the bed. At heart no one could have 
been more truly sympathetic; but to put his 
sympathy into words was what he could not do; 
and almost before he was aware he had broken 
into the old recrimination. 

‘Dodsake ! ye maun be as blind as a bat. Man, 
where in a’ the warld were your e’en yon nicht 
when ye fell? And ye maun be a very silly body 
to lie sae long efter a bit clout ower a rock 
amang some saft snaw. Look at me—never in a’ 
my life have I lain a day in my bed; but there 
you’ve been lying a fortnicht already—and the 
lambin’ time coming on, and a’ the puir sheep 
that should be sae weel lookit efter wandering 
about the hills like craws in a mist. 

The first attack, however, failed miserably ; the 
sick man refused to be tempted. He knew that 
his sheep were as conscientiously looked after as 
if he were caring for them himself. Moreover, 
he was watching for an opportunity to express 
his thanks in some way. So he made the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath. 

‘There’s nae doubt it was very stippit o’ me,’ 
he said; ‘and I’m very much ashamed o’ mysel’. 
But I’se warrant it'll no’ be long afore I’m up 
and at the sheep again.’ 

The other's worst fears were realised. He had 
hoped by his own example to draw his friend 
to his old self again. But here he was returning 
good for evil; there was no saying what he might 
do next. 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘wad ye offer? Ye black- 
yird, if ye daur to rise out o’ that bed till that 
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o yours is better, not anither o’ your sheep 
will be lookit by me.’ 

There was a short pause. The shepherd had 
come to the end of his tether. He could think 
of nothing more to say, and he sat silently 
awaiting the dreaded moment. Then slowly, in 
a hesitating voice, the sick man began: 

‘Aboot that—that nicht, ye ken, I wad just 
like’-—— But the sentence was unfinished, for 
at the first word the shepherd of the Crammil 
sprang to his feet, rushed to the window, and in 
a loud and unnatural voice drowned the feeble 
attempt. 

‘Just what I was feared o’” he shouted. 
‘Man, we live in a maist rideeklous climate ; 
ae day we’re smoored in snaw, and the next 
plotted wi’ heat. There’s nae lippening to this 


kind o’ wather. Now I’m sure there’s a storm, 


comin’, and I'll ha’e to be aff to bield the 
sheep. Div ye mind’—— 

‘Sit doon, ye stott,’ interrupted the invalid, 
surprised for a moment from his gentleness ; 
‘div ye no’ see the sun?’ 

The attempt to create a diversion had failed. 
Unwillingly the shepherd resumed his seat, and 
resigned himself to the inevitable. Again there 
was a short pause. Then: 

‘As I was saying, I’m—I’m muckle obleeged 
to ye for—for what ye did that nicht. And 
as I said afore—no, I didna just dae that— 
but what I meant to say was, that I’m’—— 

During this short speech the face of the 
visitor wore a look of intense pain. Every 
word was a knife to him; he could stand it 
no longer, and before the sick man could pro- 
ceed he had leapt to his feet again, his face 
blazing with suppressed feeling. 

‘It’s thae deevils o’ dougs at it again, he 
cried. ‘I never saw twae animals that could not 
‘gree, like yours and mine. I doot we’ll ha’e 
to pairt wi’ them. I maun off noo and redd 
them up.’ 

The fiction served its purpose. It lasted him 
as far as the door, so that the sick man could 
not break in to stop him. For a moment he 
stood grasping the handle, in doubt whether to 
close the door behind him. Then he turned 
back. 

‘Quite so, he said, as if answering a question. 
‘I understand perfectly what ye mean; and I 
would just like to say that I hope—I hope— 
eh!’ (but it would not come). ‘See and sune 
be better,’ he growled. 

Then, shamefaced, cursing the world in general 
and himself for the greatest fool in it, he strode 
out to vent his rage on an imaginary conflict 
of two innocent collies which at that moment 
were peaceably sleeping at their own firesides. 


When the shepherd of Laighlands reached this 
point in his tale we had come to the parting of 
our ways. He told me the rest leaning on his 


staff, while the sheep cropped the roadside turf 
and his faithful dogs kept watch with one eye to 
the flock and the other to their master. 

‘Ay, he said, ‘some folk in this world are 
made different frae ithers. Wi’ ordinar’ mortals 
like you and me a thing o’ thaf sort would just 
ha’e made us greater friends; but no’ thae twae 
herds. That nicht o’ the snawstorm pit an end 
to their friendship. It’s a queer thing, but they 
were never the same again. Ye see, it was this 
way: Wat Dempster, frae a kind o’ gratitude, 
couldna just exactly use Jock Scott o’ the Cram- 
mil the same as afore. When the herd o’ the 
Crammil tried to rouse him, he just paid nae 
attention. Jock had a’ the quarrelling to him- 
sel’; and for fair shame he couldna continue it. 
So, through time, they fell into a kind o’ strained 
civility to ane anither. I never saw very muckle 
o’ them but at the market ; and there ye couldna 
but notice the way each kept out o’ the ither’s 
gate. For six months they tried to live in this 
unnat’ral fashion ; but it wouldna dae. Each man 
grew angered at himsel’ and at the ither; and 
syne they cam’ to the conclusion that it would 
be best for them to twine. Wat gaed north to 
a bit they ca’ Goslin, and Jock gaed south to 
herd in Galloway. They may be there yet for 
a’ I ken; and if ever ye’re passing thereaway 
I’ve nae doubt they’ll be very gled to see ye. 
It’s a queer world,’ concluded the shepherd, ‘and 
queer folk bide in it.’ 

So he departed amidst a tumult of white-fleeced 
sheep, shaking his grizzled head over the strange- 
ness of human affairs, and the last I heard of 
him as I turned away was an apostrophe to his 
over-zealous dogs, which for vigour of language 
even the shepherds of the Crammil and the 
Ruchill would not at their best have despised. 


TWO PORTRAITS. 


Tury smile from no silv’ry, fretted frame, 
In the scented dusk of a lady’s room ; 

They are hidden away, where none can claim, 
And time does not tarnish their life-long bloom. 


A face laughs out ’neath the lilac leaves ; 
Blue eyes are beaming with great goodwill. 
Oh! Cupid sows in the springtide eves— 
A girl’s heart took it, and keeps it still. 


The other speaks of the end of all, 
Of wind and wave on a lonely beach, 
The withered leaf, the unanswered call ; 
But the same man’s face looks out of each, 


The years may linger or haste away, 
Dear scenes be altered, and voices strange ; 
But the old-time portraits know no decay, 
They do not fade and they cannot change ; 


They smile from no girdle of leafy bloom, 
No album holds them in dainty grace 
In the scented dusk of a lady’s room : 
Her inmost heart is their resting-place. 
Epitn Rurrer 
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